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During a most enjoyable visit to Australia in October 1996 as the Australian Centre for Egyptology Visiting 
Fellow for that year I was given the opportunity to study the Egyptian collection in the Nicholson Museum in 
Sydney. Among the many interesting objects in this choice collection which caught my attention was an 
unusual pottery plaque, probably part of a small stela, inscribed with six lines of incised hieroglyphs. The 
object is almost square in shape (see pi. 55 and fig. I) and well preserved, except for the bottom right-hand 
comer, which is missing, and some damage at the top right as well as some minor chipping on the surface and 
around the edges. To the present Assistant Curator of the Nicholson Museum, Dr Karin Sowada, I owe the 
following technical description: 

The stela has been handmade of a Nile silt B2 and fired; a grey (Munsell 10YR 5/1') core 
streak is visible along the top. Faint smoke cloud on the front surface near the top edge. The 
sides of the stela were cut to shape before firing while the clay was still wet or at least 
leather-hard. The back is flat and unfinished. The front surface has been coated with a red 
slip (Munsell 10R 4/6), traces of which are evident on the sides, and there are traces of 
burnishing on the surface. The inscription was cut after firing with horizontal lines of 
hieroglyphs, separated by incised lines and surrounded by an incised border. 

The object was donated to the University of Sydney in 1860 by Sir Charles Nicholson, who acquired 
it during his first trip to Egypt in 1856—7. 2 In the publication devoted to Nicholson’s collection which 
appeared soon thereafter, Joseph Bonomi described it as follows: 

Portion of a Tablet of Terra-Cotta.—It consists of six horizontal lines of hieroglyphics, not 
impressed, but cut into the surface of the tile after it was baked; and in this particular 
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Acquired in Egypt by Sir Charles Nicholson in 1856/7, and donated to 
the University of Sydney in 1860. 





ig. 1. Stela Inv. R8 (scale 3:4). 
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0 wab- priests and scribes of the domain of Amun, good servants of the divine offerings, 
bakers and brewers, managers of date products (Iry.w bnr.t), makers of '(i)w-, idn.t-, biJ-, 
and /Mn-loaves/cakes, all those who perform their [tasks] for their lord and who will enter 
these kitchens (tv’b.t) which are in the [temple of] Amun! Pronounce my name every day as 
a good remembrance, praise me on account of my excellence and diligence. I found this 
building ( r t) completely in ruins, its walls about to collapse, their wooden beams (i.e. the 
roof?) rotting, the wooden door frames of poor workmanship, smooth without inscriptions. 

1 refurbished it completely, (making it) higher and wider in good quality work. 1 replaced 
its door frames with sandstone ones and fitted them with doors of real cedar. The place of 
the bakers and brewers which is in it, I made it as an improvement on what it was before in 
order to protect [the divine offerings (?)] for my god Amun, Lord of the Gods. 19 

Here the Ir.yw bnr.t are mentioned immediately after the bakers and brewers, and of the types of bread 
or cakes listed, bit was sweetened with dates 20 and psn, apart from being eaten, appears also to have been used 
in the process of brewing, at least in the Old Kingdom. 21 The building which Roma-Roy renovated, located 
to the east of the Eighth Pylon, close to the south-western corner of the Sacred Lake, 22 may have been the 
very institution where Tahersetjanef and presumably also his son Hery-iry worked, although they may also 
have been employed at one of the other Theban temples which were ‘in the domain of Amun’, such as the 
various mortuary foundations on the West Bank. 23 

The text inscribed on Tahersetjanefs stela is a short hymn to Re. It reads as follows: 


(1) ir.y-bnr.t n Imn.w 
T>-hr-st>-n=f ml'-hrw 

(2) dd=f 

ind-hr=k ly.tl <nt> htp 

(3) dd=k sk n ir.t nb.t 
s’nhw (4) hr nb wbn=f 

di=k (5) htp=i m s.t=i n(.t) nhh 
mi hs.y (6)[n6 in] sl=f 
s'nh rn=f 
ir.y-bnr.t Hr.y-ir.y 


The manager of date products of Amun, 
Tahersetjanef, justified. 

He says: 

‘Hail to you, welcome <in> peace! 

You give free passage to everyone, 
causing everybody to live when he (sic) arises! 
May you grant that I rest in my place of eternity 
like [every] praised one— 

[It is] his son who makes his name live, 
the manager of date products, Hery-iry. 


The name of the god is not actually mentioned on the monument as it survives, and such an omission 
would be highly unusual so we can safely assume that at least one line preceded the text, probably containing 
the title of the hymn, e.g. dwi R'.w hft wbn=f m ih.t (iib.tt n.t p.t) in... ‘Adoring Re when he rises (in the 
eastern horizon of heaven), by ...\ 24 The hymn itself is short, but it contains some interesting phrases which 
may help to date Tahersetjanef’s stela. The closest parallel is afforded by the 18th Dynasty Hymns to Amun 
of pBoulaq 17 (Cairo 58038), IV, 6-7: wb[n=Y'nh rhy.t / dd.w sS n ir.t nb.t I ir.ti m Nnw ‘when he arises the 
people live, / who gives free passage to everyone / who has (ever) been created in Nun’. 25 The second of these 
verses is also found in sun hymns in two Theban tombs, those of Senemiah 26 (dd.w sk n ir.t nb.t) and 
Iamunedjeh 27 (dd ss n hnmm.t). When Re arises from the primeval waters in the morning all of his creation 
rises with him, including the deceased whose bas leave their tombs in order to join the sun god. They in turn 
give free passage to the bark of Re. 28 The verse s'nljw hr nb wbn=f‘ causing everyone to live when he arises’ 
is found with increasing frequency in hymns from the second half of the 18th Dynasty; the idea finds its 
ultimate expression in the hymns to the Aten at Amama. Assmann has called it ‘ein Leitgedanke der Zeit um 
Amarna’, quoting fourteen examples ranging in date from Amenhotep III to the 21st Dynasty. 29 
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and this designation has been adopted here. Yet the possibility that the object is some kind of plaque rather 
than a stela cannot be ruled out completely. No direct comparisons are available, but rectangular plaques as 
well as small stelae made of faience do exist. A faience plaque measuring 15.6 x 10.6 cm inscribed for the 
chief physician Nebmerutef with a hymn to Osiris was found in the surface debris of the tomb of Horemheb 
at Saqqara. 35 In the middle of the second line of text there is a small hole ‘for suspension or for fixing the 
plaque onto another object or the mummy of the owner’. 36 A plaque in the British Museum (BM EA 24705), 
measuring 16.5 x 12.3 cm and probably dating from the 19th Dynasty, shows the owner, the overseer of the 
Treasury Amenemopet, adoring Osiris. It does not have a suspension hole, but it has been suggested that it 
was originally framed in a different material and applied to the chest of the mummy. 37 Tahersetjanef’s pottery 
object does not have a hole for suspension either and there is no indication that it was ever framed in any way. 
It seems more likely that it does indeed represent a small stela. 38 The best parallels for the type of short hymn 
to Re inscribed on this object are found on the small stelae of stelophorous statues. This type of statue was 
placed in a niche situated at the top of one face of the small pyramid that was erected over the offering chapel 
of New Kingdom tombs. Similar short hymns are also found on the capstones which surmounted these 
pyramids. 39 There is nothing to indicate that Tahersetjanef’s stela was once part of a statue, however. Indeed, 
this seems very unlikely, as a comparison with the pottery stelophorous statuette in the Petrie Museum 
shows. 40 Here the stela is not a separate object but forms an integral part of the statuette, for although the 
various components were probably modelled separately, they were clearly joined together when the clay was 
still wet, before firing, and the clay between the lower part of the body of the kneeling figure and the stela has 
not been removed. By contrast, the back of the object in the Nicholson Museum is perfectly smooth and there 
is no trace of a broken-off figure that might originally have held it. The only part of the object where 
something has clearly broken off is along the top. This missing part almost certainly contained the first line 
of the text, as we have already seen, and probably also a round top (lunette) with a representation of 
Tahersetjanef kneeling and adoring Re, or of the barque of the sun god, or just a pair of wedjat-e yes or a 
similar motif (fig. 3). The back of the object is unfinished: it has not been coated with a red slip like the front. 
I would suggest therefore, that this little stela was originally embedded in the side of the small mud-brick 
pyramid which sat on top of Tahersetjanef’s tomb-chapel in the Theban necropolis. 
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